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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Higher price for domestic copper thought imminent as consumers clamor for metal. 
@ Slab zinc consumption during January at record level—Lead sales in good volume. 
@ Dow Chemical lifts magnesium price by 142c—Nearby quicksilver off $3 per flask. 


COPPER—Domestic average 32.700c, ref'y. ZINC—11 “4c, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 1042c) 


With a higher price thought to be imminent, consumers 
bought everything in sight. The brass and wire divi- 
sions of the industry presented their views on the sup- 
ply situation to officials of the Business and Defense 
Services Administrations on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
It was suggested that export quotas on scrap be reduced 
further, and that exports of domestic copper be banned 
for the remainder of the year. Stockpile deliveries 
should be deferred during the emergency and the metal 
released to the trade. It was also suggested that steps 
be taken to do something about the flow of metal to 
countries behind the iron curtain. Copper producers are 
scheduled to meet with the BDSA on Friday. 


Chilean authorities are exerting pressure on Chilean 
producers to meet the higher prices named in Europe. 


U.S. fabricators shipped 118,786 tons of copper contained 
in copper products to customers during February, 
against 136,539 tons in January. Sales by fabricators in 
February totaled 140,668 tons. Stocks in fabricators’ 
hands at the end of February declined to 323,425 tons, 
against 334,105 tons a month previous. 


LEAD—lL5c, N.Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 13%4c) 


Demand was fairly active and sales in the domestic divi- 
sion of the market for the week that ended yesterday 
totaled 8,277 tons, which compares with 6,100 tons in the 
preceding week. Foreign sales also were good, which 
were reflected in generally firm prices in London and 
other trading centers outside of the U.S. 


Domestic refineries shipped 46,645 tons of lead to con- 
sumers in February, against 40,451 tons in January. 
Stocks at the end of February amounted to 64,938 tons, 
against 84,882 tons a month previous, January produc- 
tion totaled 40,173 tons. 


TIN—91 ‘2c, prompt, N.Y. 


Consumption of tin in the U.S. has shown no marked 
change so far this year. The trend in use has been 
slightly higher, following the upturn in tinplate opera- 
tions. Consumption of primary tin in December was 
estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 4,330 long tons, 
making the total for last year 54,700 tons, up 1% from 
1953. 


Consumer buying last week was moderate, with little 
net change in quotations. 


Consumption of zinc continues at a high rate, par- 
ticularly in the die-casting grade. Figures of the Bureau 
of Mines for January indicate that 85,119 tons of slab 
zinc were consumed in that month, an increase of 4% 
over December and the highest monthly rate since June 
1953. The price situation was about uachanged last week, 
with the undertone steady to firm. 


Senator Bennett (R.-Utah) has proposed that import 
taxes be levied on lead and zinc when prices fall below 
specified levels. The proposal was introduced in the 
form of an amendment to the Administration’s foreign 
trade bill. 


MAGNESIUM-—Pig 28'2c; ingot 29'4c. 


Effective March 21, Dow Chemical raised its price for 
primary magnesium 1'%c per pound at its producing 
center in Texas. Pig, 99.8%, f.o.b. Freeport, Texas is 
2842c; Madison, Ill, 29.7c; Port Newark, N.J., 29.9c. 
Notched ingot, Freeport, 29%c; Madison, 3042c; Port 
Newark, 30.7c; Los Angeles, 31.75c. Magnesium sheet 
prices were increased by 3c to 7c a pound and extrusions 
from 2c to 8c a pound depending on size, alloy, and 
complexity of the extrusion. 


QUICKSILVER-—$320—$323, N.Y. 


The hand-to-mouth policy of buying continues. The 
price situation was easier. Nearby metal was offered 
more freely, which accounts for a downward revision in 
the quotations — $320 to $323 per flask, a drop of $3. 
Until the important European producers indicate just 
where they stand on pricing policy, consumers can be 
counted upon to show little or no interest in acquiring 
forward shipment metal in quantity. 


SILVER—88 2c, N.Y. (London 77444) 


Demand here was inactive at the 8934c level established 
on March 15 and the quotation on foreign silver was 
reduced to 8844c on March 18. The London market also 
eased a little, declining to 774d, off one-quarter penny 
from the recent high. 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per Ib. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, 
lump, carloads f.o.b. destination conti- 
nental U.S.A., 243%c.; low carbon, 34%c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


FERROMANGANESE-—$190 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.o.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alloy, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per lb. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 58-64% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.46; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO Mo0O,), $1.28; 
technical molybdic trioxide (Mo0O,), 
bagged, $1.24, canned, $1.25. 

Quantity extras, subject to change 
without notice, follow: 

5,000 Ib or more, base price; 1,000 lb 
up to 4,999 Ib, 2c; 500 Ib up to 999 Ib, 
3c; 100 lb up to 499 lb, 6c; 25 lb up to 
99 lb, 6c plus $5 packing charge. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS — Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $90. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 


base. 


FERROSILICON — Per Ib. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12c.; 75% grade 14.4c.; 90% grade, 
17.5c. 


2 


FERROTITANIUM LOW -CARBON — 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.38 in lots of 5,000 
lb. or more. Effective on contract busi- 
ness, March 1. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per Ib. carload 
lots, f.0.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max.1%% C, 18-20% 
Si llc.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-14%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots: 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 





100 lb., $430; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$13.50@$14.00; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $38.00; 
No. 2 heavy $35.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $34.00; No. 2 heavy, $31.00. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $114.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $107.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $107.00; sec- 
ond quality, $98.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK—Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$120.00; Alabama, $120; Illinois, $130. 


South African Chrome Ore 
During the Jan.-Sept. period of 1954 
the Union of South Africa produced 
560,737 short tons of chrome ore, 
against 586,768 tons in the same period 
of 1953, according to official figures. 
Production, by grades, in short tons: 





7——SJan.-Sept.— 
1953 1954 
i” eee 244,387 334,157 
More than 44% to 48%.. 291,327 194,064 
More than 48% ........ 51,054 32,516 
Totals pare 586,768 560,737 


Nickel Sulphate Plant 


A new plant for the production of 
nickel sulphate is in its final stages of 
construction at Elizabeth, N. J., for the 
Copper Pigment & Chemical Works. 
Nickel sulphate is used extensively in 
the secondary nickel undercoating of 
chrome-plated hardware and fixtures. 


Uranium Ore in India 

India is setting up a plant at Tak- 
shilla, Bihar, for treating uranium ore, 
it has been announced by A. K. Chanda, 
deputy minister for external affairs. 


Magnesium in Sea Water 


“Each cubic mile of sea water con- 
tains four and a half million tons of 
magnesium,” Raymond L. Nelson, Dow 
Chemical Co. development engineer, 
said as he described the metal’s uses in 
modern industry before a_ technical 
meeting of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. He spoke at the first session 
of the ASTE’s 23rd annual meeting 
which opened in Los Angeles March 14 
in conjunction with the first ASTE 
Western Industrial Exposition. Magne- 
sium is present in sea water in the form 
of magnesium chloride. 
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Buyers ‘Conditioned’”’ for 
Rise in U.S. Copper Price 


With London and New York quota- 
tions for copper far apart, purchasing 
agents here believe that they are “being 
conditioned” for a rise in the price. 
Writing on the “Outlook for Copper” in 
the monthly bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, A. M. 
Kennedy Jr., of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., said: 

“All U.S. copper buyers are waiting 
with bated breath to hear the results 
of the industry’s task force visit with 
Secretary Weeks of the Department of 
Commerce. The supply situation in cop- 
per is critical enough to demand some 
action. . . 

“Here are some of the things that 
could be done— 

“1—Defer replacing copper into the 
stockpile which was taken out during 
the fourth quarter of 1954 (about 41,000 
tons are involved). 

“2—Convince England to ease up on 
its stockpiling program or to draw ma- 
terial out of the stockpile, which would 
relieve the pressure on the British mar- 
ket and lower prices. The U.S. might 
also convince the English and others 
that large movements of fabricated 
products behind the Iron Curtain are 
creating a hardship here. This is prob- 
ably unlikely because it seems our 
European neighbors feel that Uncle Sam 
can afford to pay whatever market price 
is necessary to attract Chile’s copper 
into this country. 

“3—Continue the embargo on scrap 
movements for export long enough into 
the future to make it unprofitable to 
freeze scrap. Dealers are said to be 
holding about 24,000 tons or so for ex- 
port license. 

“We may not like it, but here’s a good 
international example of supply and de- 
mand working to our own hardship. 
Rarely have we been outbid for sup- 
plies of the world’s materials, but, ob- 
viously, this is happening right now. 
Regardless of whether we like it or not, 
the Chilean Government, being oppor- 
tunists, are getting what the market will 
bear. Admittedly, they’re taking a short 


range rather than a long range view 
toward American markets and, unhap- 
pily, the Rhodesian strikes removed 
serious competition for a time. So, 
they're not going to lose customers; 
they’re just going to hurt customers in 
this country, which may have the same 
long range effect.” 
*. 


World Lead-Zinc Situation 
Topic at Annual Meeting 


Problems confronting the lead and 
zinc industries will highlight the 37th 
annual meeting of the American Zinc 
Institute at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 28 and 29. 

On the morning of the first day there 
will be a joint session with the Lead 
Industries Association. Following the 
Institute’s annual report, subjects of in- 
terest to both the zinc and lead indus- 
tries are scheduled. Dr. Joseph Zimmer- 
man, editor-in-chief, Daily Metal Re- 
porter, will speak on the “Outlook for 
Zinc and Lead in 1955.” S. D. Strauss, 
vice president of the American Smelting 
& Refining Co., will discuss the world 
lead-zine situation with respect to sup- 
plies and requirements. A panel discus- 
sion of world lead and zinc reserves by 
representatives of the U. S. Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines will close 
the session. 

The afternoon program on April 28 
will open with an address “Let's In- 
crease Metal Consumption” by John D. 
Sullivan of Battelle Memorial Institute. 
William F. Howe, attorney, will report 
on Washington news. “The Use of 
Metallic Coatings to Combat Atmos- 
pheric Corrosion” will be presented by 
O. B. Ellis, senior research engineer, 
Armco Steel Corp. Then will follow a 
showing of the Institute’s motion pic- 
ture “Die Casting—How Else Would You 
Make It?” 

On the morning of April 29 the en- 
tire program will be devoted to reports 
on the principal zinc markets. Galvan- 
ized sheets will be covered by K. J. 
Burns, of Inland Steel Co.; A. W. Pea- 
body of Ebasco Services Inc. will report 
on the latest developments in zinc anode 
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applications; David Laine, secretary, 
American Die Casting Institute, will dis- 
cuss the “Outlook for Die Castings in 
1955;” and T. E. Veltfort, manager, Cop- 
per & Brass Research Association, will 
tell about the Association’s promotion 
program. 
. 


Kitimat Aluminum Capacity 
To Rise to 330,000 Tons 


Primary aluminum production capac- 
ity of the Kitimat smelter, located in 
British Columbia, will be increased to 
330,000 tons annually, according to a 
recent announcement by Nathanael V. 
Davis, president of Aluminium Limited. 

Present capacity of the smelter is 
91,500 tons; an additional 60,000 tons of 
capacity authorized last October is un- 
der construction. The 180,000 tons of 
capacity just announced will bring the 
total to 330,000 tons. 

By the end of 1956, installed capacity 
will be 181,500 tons and the remainder 
will come into operation by 1959. 

Cost of the newest authorization will 
be about $190-million and will be 
largely or entirely met from the com- 
pany’s own funds. The cost includes 
development of Jamaican alumina fa- 
cilities in addition to that announced 
earlier in the month. 

Mr. Davis said the aluminum expan- 
sion decision is due to the growing de- 
mand for the metal, especially in the 
US. 

> 


U.K. Copper Consumption 


Copper consumption in the United 
Kingdom in January totaled 51,218 long 
tons, of which 39,705 tons was refined 
metal and 11,513 was copper and alloy 
scrap, acording to the British Bureau of 
Nonferrous Metal Statistics. This com- 
pares with 53,496 tons consumed in De- 
cember, of which 41,059 tons was refined 
copper and 12,437 tons copper and alloy 
scrap. 

During 1954, monthly consumption of 
refined copper in the U.K. was 36,554 
tons, and scrap 11,310 tons. 

U.K. stocks of virgin copper on Feb. 
1 totaled 62,771 tons, against 61,480 tons 
a month previous and 60,402 tons a year 
ago. Figures exclude stocks held by the 
Government and wire rods. 


U.K. Copper Imports 


During January the United Kingdom 
imported 42,958 long tons of copper, 
against 37,078 tons in December and 
42,049 tons in November, the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics reports. 


Malaya’s Tin Industry 


Malaya mined 36.45% of the Free 
World’s output of tin in 1954, compared 
with 33.15% in 1953, according to the 
International Tin Study Group. Penang 
and Singapore smelters produced 
41.14% of the output of tin metal last 
year, against 35.93% in 1953. 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM — Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 Ib. 
ingot, 99% plus, 23.2c.; in pigs, 21%c. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 23.7c.; 99.8%, 
24.2c.; 99.85%, 25.2c.; 99.9%, 26.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb. 994% 


Domestic Domestic 
Boxed (a) Bulk (b) 
New York Laredo 


Mar. : 28.500 
Mar. d 28.500 
Mar. J 28.500 
Mar. f 28.500 
Mar. J 28.500 
Mar. ; 28.500 


(a) Boxed (224 Ib.) 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH —Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., delivered. 
Commercial Special 
(a) Sticks (b) Shapes 
Mar. : $1.70 
Mar. ‘ 1.70 
Mar. : 1.70 
Mar. te ; 1.70 
Mar. d 1.70 
Mar. 2: . 1.70 


(a) Base price. (b) Special shapes to platers. 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97% grade, 0.5% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold as 
chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per lb.: $1.16. 


COBALT~—Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.60; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 lb. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 


COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM -- Per lb., $295. 
INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 


IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $90@$100. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 28.5c; 
Port Newark, N. J. 29.9c; Madison, II1., 
29.7c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 29.25c; 
Port Newark 30.7c; Madison, 30.5c. Ef- 
fective March 21. 


MANGANESE-—Per Ib., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%c. 


Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c, per pound. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.00. 


NICKEL — Per Ib., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
6414c, U. S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%c per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $80@$100, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $17@$19. 


PLATINUM-—Per oz. troy, $76@$80. Our 
appraisal of average price for week 
$78.50. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 lb., 
$320@$323. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $118@$125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $45@$55. 


SELENIUM — Per ib. Producers’ price, 
$6; distributors, 100-Ib. lots, $7.25. Effec- 
tive Jan. 3. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 1844c. 


SODIUM — Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 16%4c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per Ib., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $4.50, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum .5% iron, 
$4.00). Effective Dec. 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.39. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM—Per lb., sponge, $10. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 Ib., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE-—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.25@$3.50; min. 
60% $3.90@$4.10; min. 65% $4.35@$4.50. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.if. U.S. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $38@$40. 


CHROME ORE-—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc. 
Rhodesian: 

48% Cr2O3, 3to1 ratio lump (b) $43.00 @$44.00 

48% CreOz3, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$41.00 

48% Cr,O., no ratio (b) $30.00 @ $31.00 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% CreOz, no ratio 

44% CreOs, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 

48% CrO., 3 to 1 ratio, lump... 

46% CrO., 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% Cr2Os, 3 to 1 ratio (a) $43 @$44 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


. $46@$47 
$43 @$44 
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COBALT ORE — Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM ~- TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205-Ta2O;5 in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
Ib. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $10.10. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.35. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.25. Old Range, bessemer, $10.50. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i-f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: Contracts $11.50 
@$12.00; nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE — Scattered busi- 
ness noted at unchanged prices. Large 
consumers still a little shy in placing 
orders. 


Indian ore was quotable at 85@87c per 
long ton unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal at 84@86c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 

Low iron, 48% Mn (max, 2% Fe), 95c 
per long ton unit of Mn, duty paid. 

Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 84 per cent MnOs, car- 
loads, in drums $96; burlap bags $90.50. 
f.o.b. Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE-—Per lb. of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOs, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 744@7ec. 


TUNGSTEN ORE ~— Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 65%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $30.00@$30.50; scheelite 
$32.00@$32.50, nominal. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ton unit of WOs:, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
232s 6d bid, 240s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per lb. V20;5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3l1c., f.o.b. mine. 








LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrO,, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE—Per lb., car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c.; less than carload, 
304ec. 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 544c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 7242 
to 734%2% Co, $1.96 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.9842 per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 
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MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 
CORP. 


11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehall 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb., in car- 
load lots, 11.25c., large or small crystals, 


f.o.b. N.Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE — Per lb., $142 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 

Yellow Brass 44.27 44.81 (a)35.36 
Best quality brass 45.81 46.35 45.75 
Red brass 80% 47.35 47.89 47.29 
Red brass 85%...... 48.44 48.98 48.38 
Com’! bronze 9%.... 50.08 50.62 50.02 
Gilding metal . 61.19 51.73 $1.13 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in 
wide, 51.76c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
49.79c.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b 
mills 38.48@39.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS — Per lb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 20c. 


MONEL METAL ~ Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 87c 


NICKEL SILVER — Per lb., sheets, 10% 
58.25c.; 18% 62.0lc.; wire and rods, 10% 
60.58c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE ~— Per lb., sheets, 
5% tin, 70.12c.; wire and rods, 5% 


70.62c.; 10% 76.78c 


Per lb. Special shapes, to 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19G 
2042c.; plates 18@2154c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY ~— Ingot 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 1544c 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less ¥% of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 








FIRE REFINED COPPER 


High Purity Ingots and Ingot Bars 


COPPER 99.93% 


From Morenci come ores unusually free of impurities. Fire 
refining these ores gives the quality product — P.D.M. Fire 
Refined Copper —for use in brass mills and foundries in 


making high grade products. 








One of the 
Great Names 


in Copper 











Non-Metallic Minerals 


| t ti | Prices received for non-metallic min- 
il ernla ona erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 

4 the commodity. Hence the following 
Minerals and Meta quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 


oe 
Corpor ation United States for their own product. 
Tons of 2,000 lb. unless otherwise 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. noted. 


° ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds: 
COPPER, ZINC Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
=> $595@$900. 
BUYERS Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 
SCRAP, RESIDUES Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS $109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 
in Laure! Hill, L.I., N.Y. Per short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas US. funds: 
FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
(Subsidiary) fiber (4-K) $185. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
- ville, Vt.: 
SELLERS : Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) ber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 


$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
CADMIUM refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 














lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 
bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSOx,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AloOs, 1.5 to 2.5 percent Fe20Osz, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.o.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AloOs, 5 to 8 percent SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AloOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiOco, $14@$16, f.0.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AloOs, $17, f.0.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.0.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AloOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM~—Per ton, crude, c.i.f. US. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF 2 content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 
Short Ton 

7242% 
ae 
60% plus .... 
Pellets, 60% 

Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, IIl., $47.50. 


Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaF», calcite 
and silica variable; Fe,O, .14%, $45 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb. bags $4 extra. 


European fluorspar c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, $26@$28; acid grade, $4750@ 
$52.50, nominal. 


Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b. border, met- 
allurgical, 724% effective CaF, content, 
all rail, duty paid, $24.50 per short ton; 
barge, Brownsville, Tex., $26.75. 


GRAPHITE — Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2644c. 

e 


Quotations on other nonmetallic min- 
erals appeared in issue of March 10. 
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WATCH THESE TRENDS 





(A regular feature usually appearing in the third issue each month) 


MAGNESITE AND CHROME ORE are used in a new re- 


fractory produced by Corhart Refractories Co. The 
company is now supplying the material to steel com- 
panies. Hugh L. Kline, vice president and general man- 
ager of Corhart, said that by using it in the hottest parts 
of an electric furnace, a steel company increased output 
of a furnace by 37% before the section had to be re- 
placed. He indicated that in electric furnaces only the 
hottest sections are made with the new product. But 
the whole furnace lasts longer, he claims, The furnace 
is also out of use for relining a shorter period of time. 
About 5 tons of Corhart are used in an electric furnace, 
he said. 


Though the refractory has been used only with electric 
furnaces, tests have started with open hearth furnaces. 


ALUMINUM FORGINGS weighing a ton become i 
wings of the new Douglas X-3 supersonic jet plane. The 
piece of contoured aluminum alloy (14S) is made by 
Alcoa and has the spar caps, stringers, and ribs already 
in. The forging is then machined and tapered; a tapered 
skin of 24-S-T86 aluminum alloy is attached to the top 
and bottom. 


STEEL prefabricated fireplaces are now being built. Vega 
Industries, Inc., reports the new fireplace is made of 
steel with stainless steel trim and a fire box of high- 
impact ceramic material, The “Uni-bilt” fireplace can 
be mounted even with the wall or pushed back into the 
wall as much as 3 in. It can be installed against any wall, 
whether the wall is combustible or not. 


TITANIUM BOLTS are being produced now by Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. The new bolt, 
called “Hi-Ti,” is produced from a titanium alloy con- 
sisting of 4% manganese and 4% aluminum, the re- 
mainder titanium. This alloy weighs 57% as much as 
alloy steel. It is reported that up to 1000 lb of weight 
per plane can be saved by the use of the titanium bolt. 
Estimates have been made suggesting that each pound 
of weight saved in an airplane can reduce up to $25 
fuel costs during the life of a plane. 


Tests of the new bolt have indicated that it can take 
a maximum dynamic load more than twice that of com- 
parable steel bolts without failing through fatigue. The 
difficulty in obtaining titanium parts that can stand up 
under fatigue stresses has been a major problem in the 
titanium industry. Through many hours of testing in a 
fatigue laboratory, the Hi-Ti bolt has stood up remark- 
ably well. Tests of the new bolt show a tensile strength 
of 169,000 psi; comparable steel bolts have a tensile 
strength of 174,500 psi. The tests run by Standard 
Pressed Steel show the endurance strength of the ti- 
tanium bolt to be about 50,000 psi; the high strength 
steel bolt has about 40,000 psi endurance strength. The 
bolts are one-half in. diameter, 2%4 in. long and cost 
less than $100 a pound. Other types and sizes of titanium 
fasteners are now being produced by the company. 


ALUMINUM OXIDE is the material from which a new 


cutting tool is made. The Army Ordnance Corps at the 
Watertown Arsenal developed the new cutting tool 
which they claim cuts steel faster and easier than tungs- 
ten-cobalt carbides. It has been designed for industrial 
use but may also be used in “do-it-yourself” equipment. 
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It is free, according to reports, from the overheating 
difficulties which limit the cutting speeds of high-speed 
steel and tungsten-cobalt carbides. It is suggested that 
this may lead to super fast lathes and other machine 
cutting tools. 


DIAMONDS have been produced by scientists of the Gen- 


eral Electric Research Laboratory. A carbonaceous com- 
pound was subjected to pressure of 800,000 psi for many 
hours. This produced in the laboratory’s 1000-lb press 
a diamond crystal nearly 1/16 in. in longest dimension. 
The work was done under the supervision of Anthony 
J. Nerad. A chamber enabling scientists to maintain 
temperatures above 5,000 degrees F at pressures in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 psi has been important in the work. 


With this equipment Dr. H. Tracy Hall of G.E., has pro- 
duced diamonds in clusters in a matter of minutes—these 
are smaller than those made by Dr. Herbert M. Strong, 
also of G.E. Other methods have been used by G.E. sci- 
entists. The many variations of color, clarity, and crys- 
tallinity found in natural diamonds are present in the 
G.E. diamonds. Dr. C. Guy Suits, G.E. research director, 
said “if the present high cost of making diamonds by 
the G.E. processes can be reduced, the primary applica- 
tion of man made diamonds will probably be in indus- 
trial tools for cutting and polishing.” The U.S. pays 
about $35,000,000 a year for industrial diamonds. 


URANIUM can be obtained from waste. Phosphate rock 


processors, according to Columbia Research News, turn 
out not only fertilizer but millions of tons of waste slime 
as well. The waste contains fine particles which will not 
settle and can not be filtered. Professor Victor K. LaMer 
and two research associates, Robert H. Smellie Jr., and 
P. K, Lee, have found a way to separate out the 2 to 5% 
solid matter in the suspension. This makes possible the 
processing of the material for its low uranium content 
By adding from 50 to 500 parts of polyelectrolyte to one 
million parts of waste, the slime turns into a curdy mass 
which permits conventional filtering. The best natural 
polyelectrolyte appears to be potato starch 


TECHNETIUM, a new metal, No. 43 in the periodic chart, 


can be classed as a super conductor, according to Drs. 
Daunt and Cobble of the Ohio State Research Founda- 
tion. Technetium is an artifically created element that 
can be made by the neutron bombardment of molybde- 
num, It is also a waste product of nuclear fission, The 
“new” element has a transition temperature of 11.3 K, 
the highest observed temperature of any element. An 
alloy consisting of 50% ruthenium and 50% molybde- 
num closely approximates technetium. 


MAGNESIUM AND ALUMINUM compose the body and 


frame of the new electro-pneumatic nutsetter developed 


by the Reed Roller Bit Co. 


STEEL requirements will expand so much by 1980 in the 


U.S. that the industry’s capacity will need to be enlarged 
by 65 million tons, according to Benjamin F. Fairless, 
chairman of the U.S. Steel Corp. He drew attention to 
the rapid increase in the country’s population — the 
Census Bureau he said estimates the U.S. population 
at 217 million in 1980. He also indicated the per capita 
demand for steel has risen steadily throughout this 
century. 














ZINC 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.-NEW YORK 17 


TEL. ELDORADO 5-3200 
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ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 

















Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chlorides. 

7. 


233 BROADWAY...NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Cable Address: WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
Plant: Glen Cove, N.Y. 





WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 








From Company Reports 





international Nickel Co. 


New records were established in 1954 
by International Nickel Company of 
Canada for net earnings, deliveries of 
nickel to the Free World and ore 
mined, according to the annual report 
signed by John F. Thompson, chair- 
man, and Henry S. Wingate, president. 

Net earnings of the company and its 
subsidiaries for 1954 were $65,295,186. 
They compare with $53,694,526 for 1953. 

The company operated at a peak 
production rate for the fifth successive 
year, carried forward its extensive pro- 
gram of exploration for new nickel de- 
posits, speeded construction on the first 
unit of its new plant for the recovery 
of iron ore from the pyrrhotite in its 
ores, and achieved at its Port Colborne 
refinery the first commercial production 
of electrolytic cobalt in Canada. 

International Nickel mined 14,456,254 
short tons of ore in 1954, the highest 
annual ore production in its history, 
compared with 13,667,095 tons in the 
preceding year. Its ore production from 
underground, at 11,988,208 tons, was 
also a new record. 

Deliveries of nickel, at 282,000,483 
pounds, represented about 70% of total 
Free World supplies. Copper deliveries 
were 253,275,426 pounds, an increase of 
18,926,011 pounds over 1953. Included 
in these deliveries were shipments of 





24,000,000 pounds of nickel and 
20,000,000 pounds of copper made on 
schedule to the U.S. Government for 
stockpile purposes in accordance with 
the five-year supply contract entered 
into during 1953. Further quantities 
were also delivered to the stockpile in 
1954 pursuant to other contracts. 

Platinum metals delivered during 
1954 totaled 263,227 oz troy, against 
270,562 oz in 1953. Supply of platinum 
metals was greater, primarily because 
of large expansion in facilities in South 
Africa, and because of other offerings, 
apparently of Russian origin. 

Expenditures for exploration in 1954 
were $5,255,462, compared with 
$6,084,742 in the previous year. 

In the Mystery Lake area of Mani- 
toba, the report states, the “company 
is investigating what may prove to be 
an important source of nickel-bearing 
ore adjacent to Moak Lake. 

“The company has been engaged,” 
the report says, “in a continuous pro- 
gram to develop methods and equip- 
ment for airborne electro-magnetic 
surveying. The notable improvements 
that have resulted from this research 
led to an agreement with the American 
Metal Co., under which we conducted 
for that company the aerial surveying 
of certain properties in New Bruns- 
wick, which that company then ex- 
plored on the ground. During the year, 
as a consequence of these aerial sur- 
veys, American Metal discovered on 
one of these properties what may prove 
to be important lead-zinc-copper ore 
deposits. Under the agreement Inter- 
national Nickel has a 25% interest in 
this property.” 


U.S. Mine Output of Copper 


Mine output of recoverable copper in 
the U.S. during January approximated 
the rate of May 1952 and was higher 
than in any intermediate month, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. 

During January the first copper was 
smelted and fire refined at the property 
of the White Pine Copper Co., White 
Pine, Mich. 

Production of copper at U.S. mines 
in 1954 and in January 1955, by regions 
and states, in tons: 











Region and State Year Jan 
East of the Mississippi: 1954 1955 
Michigan rae 23,350 3,225 
Pennsylvania 3,279 382 
Tennessee . 9,036 1,024 
Vermont 4,181 423 
39,846 “5,054 
Missouri 1,850 200 

Western States 

Arizona Scecus cee 36,550 
California . 340 30 
Colorado : . 4,400 300 
Idaho . . 4,600 480 
Montana 59,800 6,230 
Nevada 71,630 5,800 
New Mexico sas . 60,380 6,220 
Oregon - Git) é@0e 
Utah .. ‘ ...211,300 21,570 
Washington ... ccccee OED 310 
Wyoming asin l TT 
794,555 77,490 
Total United States . 836,251 82,744 
Daily Average (a) ...... 2,291 2,669 


(a) Based on number of days in month. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 


r TIN ‘ 
Straits 99% (a) 
New York New York 





New York 


LEAD —— c—_— ZINC = 
Delivered East 
St. Louis (b) S+. Louis 





32.700 36.475 
32.700 38.775 
No Market 36.575 
32.700 36.250 
32.700 37.950 
32.700 39.000 


91.250 90.250 
91.375 90.375 
91.375 90.375 
91.250 90.250 
90.875 89.875 
91.500 90.500 


15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 


14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
14.800 
14.800 


12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 
12.000 11.500 





Averages 32.700 37.504 


91.271 90.271 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


15.000 


14.800 12.000 11,500 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 


Average Prices for calendar week ended March 19 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 32.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery 
lead, 15.000c.; St. Louis lead, 14.800c.; Prime Western zinc delivered 12.000c.; East 


38.01llc.; Straits tin, 91.063c.; New York 
St. Louis zinc, 11.500c.; and silver 88.600c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 


obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125c. 
per pound; slabs 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 


obtaining over Prime Wetern zinc in the East St 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0.10c.; Brass Special 0.25c.; In 
termediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers’ plant, commands a 
premium of 1.35c. per pound over the East St 
Louis basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade, 


and are based on sales of domestically refined metal 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
sales in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for California 20 points under New York; for 
New England add 7% points to the New York basis 
Corroding grade commands a premium over com 
mon lead of 10 points 


on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum- 
er's plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis 

Our export quotation for copper reflects prices 


up, depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35c. and up, depending on dimensions and qual- 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15c. per 
pound 

Quotations for zinc reftects sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on a Prime Western basis. Premiums 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling Silver 
Exchange New York London 


London 
Gold (a) 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
mined domestic silver was established at 
90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective 
on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939 


The daily silver quotation reported by 
Handy & Harman, in cents and fractions 
of a cent per troy ounce, is the price paid 
by Handy & Harman in settlement for sil- 


279.2187 89.750 17. d. 251s. ted. ver contained in unrefined silver-bearing 
=, _ © re co € J >C Ss , - 
279.2187 88.500 77.500d. 251s. lod. materials submitted to them for refining 
Not Quoted It is determined on the basis of offers of 
88 ‘ bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & 
00 77.250d. 251s. ld. Harman for nearby delivery at New York 
88.500 77.250d. 251s. lod. by — ye oy in a — 
, mee ally requirements, an 
88.500  77.250d. 251s. Yed. > aoe 
— cre at hict ch offers are made 
88.750 (a) Open market ame ee 


Mar. 


17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 


Av. 





London silver quotations are 
per troy ounce, basis .999 fine 


in pence 


279.2656 
279.3125 
279.2812 


279.259 


London gold quotations 
ounce, basis 1000 fine 


are per troy 


Sterling, in cents, N.Y. Federal Reserve 
Bank average of noon buying rates 


usually one quarter cent below the 








THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Month 
Ago 


90.8 
2,191 
196,644 
9,912 
$45,203 
131 


Year 


Ago 


68.1 
1,624 
154,895 
8,519 
$39,693 
125 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks) stata 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e).... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 197.03 Fb. 187.45 178.17 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) (d)110.4 Feb. 110.2 110.5 

(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49. 


(a)92.8 
(a) 2,240 
(a) 211,778 
9,726 
$68,795 
(d)133 


(d)94.2 
(d) 2,273 
(d) 204,285 
9,727 
$59,103 





London Metal Exchange 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 


104 
104% 
104% 


TIN 





COPPER, 


Cash 
Bid Asked 


351 
359 
361% 


ZINC a 


Cash 
Asked 


r 
Current 
Month 3 Mo 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 

715 

716% 

715% 

104% 104% 89 894 87% 715 716 

103% 103% BB'4 88% 87% 712% 713 


in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


3 Mo 
Bid Asked Bid 
87% 

87% 
87% 


3 Mo. 
Bid Asked 
342% 


351 
352 





716 
717 
716 


342 
350 
351 


103% 
104 
104 


89% 
89% 
89% 


351% 
360 
362% 
367 368 357% 358% 
359 360 349 350 


Prices are for the official a.m. session 


8914 
894 
89% 


Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5. 
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P. O. Box 8, Sharonville, Ohio 





FLORIDA ORE PROCESSING CO. 


PRODUCERS OF 
Granular-Milled 


RUTILE * ZIRCON ° ILMENITE 
GARNET * MONAZITE ORES 


MINES AND PLANT — MELBOURNE, FLORIDA 


9 South Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





From Company Reports 





Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 


The American Smelting & Refining Co. 
reports net income for 1954 of $21,477,- 
610, which compares with $19,111,632 in 
1953. Capital expenditures amounted to 
$9,497,000 in 1954, against $24,882,000 in 
1953. Major expenditures last year were 
for completion of construction at the 
Silver Bell Mine and the start of work 
of placing the Black Lake, Quebec, as- 
bestos property on a producing basis. 

Production at the company’s refineries 
from products treated on toll, purchased 
materials, and products of owned, partly 
owned or leased mines, for 1953 and 
1954: 


1953 1954 
Gee, GE. xicscicasar 1,242,720 1,152,867 
SEeUNs GE. ccsncccese 79,190,178 86,221,053 
Lead, toms .......... 514,248 483,753 
Copper, tons ........ 415,008 368,843 
BNO, BOMB civicccccees 163,273 168,118 
Other zinc (a) ...... 160,142 116,451 


(a) Zine content of shipments to others of 
zine concentrates, zinc dust, zinc fume, and 
slag. 

Most significant change in the com- 
pany’s mine output in 1954 was the in- 
crease in copper production resulting 
from the start of operations at the Sil- 
ver Bell Mine, in Arizona. Production 
reached the planned rate of 1,500 tons 
of copper per month by mid-year. Pro- 
duction at all mine units of Asarco for 
1953 and 1954: 


1953 1954 
Gwe, GOMS ccccccccecs 5,213,404 7,130,057 
GG OL, evcensceescs 258,577 211,192 
GG Gi a cecceseee 13,887,057 13,848,459 
Lead, tons .......... 141,115 141,714 
Copper, toms ........ 34,246 53,402 
SR GHD sv cccesewcs 205 ,023 194,265 





Substantial progress has been made 
in connection with the Toquepala cop- 
per project in Peru, according to the re- 
port to stockholders. While engineering 
studies are still continuing, Asarco’s 
share of the new money requirements 
for the project on the basis of present 
estimates will be $40 million. About five 
years will be required for construction. 

In the sale of the company’s Mexican 
lead, the proportion shipped to consum- 
ers in the United States during 1954 was 
the smallest in any year since before the 
entry of the U. S. into World War II. 


U.S. Steel Corporation 


Income of the United States Steel 
Corp. and subsidiaries in 1954 was $195,- 
417,611, which compares with $222,087,- 
840 in the preceding year, the annual 
report shows. Products and services sold 
totaled $3,250,369,279 in 1954, against 
$3,861,034,728 in 1953. 

Production of steel ingots and castings 
by the corporation in 1954 amounted to 
28.4-million net tons, or 101.8% of the 
1947-49 average. Production last year 
represented 73.2% of rated capacity at 
the beginning of the year. 

Total production of iron ore by U.S. 
Steel in 1954 was 37.3-million net tons, 
compared with 58.5-million tons in 1953. 
Oliver Iron Mining shipped 29.4-million 
tons, of which 25.7-million were for U.S. 
Steel plants, with the difference for sale 
to the public. Orinoco Mining began 
shipping ore from Venezuela in January 
of 1954 and moved a total of 3.4-million 
tons during the year, mostly to US. 
Steel plants. 





Copper Sulphate Statistics 


(Bureau of Mines) 


Production of copper sulphate in the U.S. during 1954 was 10% less than in 1953; 
stocks at the end of the year were 22% below that of a year ago. Production, ship- 
ment, stocks of copper sulphate for recent years, in tons: 


—Production— Stocks at End of 
Gross Copper Shipments Period 

Weight Content (Gross Weight) (Gross Weight) 
1945-49 (average) ........-eeeeee 103,620 25,912 100,720 10,160 
Fe eae 87,300 21,814 91,300 2,200 
GEE oc cccccccevdececevescsconteccs 106,944 26,736 104,260 4,888 
eer ee 94,536 23,634 92,472 6,884 
SOD ocuc vesuuneeseecdcs0s4,e0nes 72,944 18,236 72,188 7,072 
MES ccccivcceccsnvedsasewensaonan 65,308 16,327 66,488 5,540 


Of the 1954 shipments, 26% was for agricultural uses (27 in 1953) ; 29% for indus- 
rial (25 in 1953); and 45% for other, chiefly for export, (48 in 1953). 


10 


In French Equatorial Africa, a French 
company in which U.S. Steel has a mi- 
nority interest is continuing explora- 
tion and engineering studies for the 
mining and transportation of manganese 
ore from a deposit in that area. Manga- 
nese ore deposits in French West Africa 
also are being explored. In Brazil, Com- 
panhia Meridional de Mineracao, U.S. 
Steel subsidiary, in cooperation with 
Sociedade Brazileira Mineracao, the les- 
ser of mining concessions, is engaged in 
studies to develop extensive manganese 
deposits at Urucum, near the Bolivian 
border. 

Technology for the processing of ta- 
conite ore was advanced. Meanwhile, 
methods of agglomerating taconite con- 
centrates and other fine ores for use in 
the blast furnace are being compared to 
find the most economical process. Im- 
portant savings in the field of steel 
plant refractories have been achieved, 
according to the report. Research on 
mixing various grades of coal before 
coking, to determine efficient blends, 
has resulted in superior coke. 

Raw material programs were carried 
on actively during 1954 and are being 
carried on in 1955 at about the same 
rate. 


Aluminum Company of America 


Net income of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America in 1954 was $46,471,470. 
Net income in 1953 was $48,848,094. 

The annual report states that the 
company’s output of primary aluminum 
in 1954 was “about 665,000 tons, which 
is nearly 9% greater than the 1953 pro- 
duction.” The increase was possible be- 
cause certain new smelting facilities 
were placed in operation during the 
year, although even greater total pro- 
duction was prevented by drought con- 
ditions in the Southeast which curtailed 
the supply of hydroelectric power in 
that region. 

A major expansion program which 
started in 1951 and involving capital 
expenditures of about $360-million was 
essentially completed in 1954. 

Earlier in 1955 the company an- 
nounced plans for expanding its primary 
aluminum smelting facilities at two ex- 
isting plants in Texas and for building 
additional hydroelectric facilites in Ten- 
nessee. 

In 1953, the company entered into an 
agreement with a Canadian company to 
purchase primary aluminum over a 
6-yr period at the current price in the 
U. S. at the time of shipment. Based 
upon the quoted market price at De- 
cember 31, 1954, the cost of the alumi- 
num which has not been shipped under 
the agreement will amount to approxi- 
mately $183.3-million. 

“Markets for aluminum continued 
their healthy growth in 1954. Although 
there were cutbacks in military require- 
ments for this metal, Alcoa shipments 
for civilian use achieved a higher rate 
than in the preceding year. It is antici- 
pated that shipments in 1955 will ex- 
ceed the 1954 level by a substantial 
amount, with virtually all of the in- 
crease in civilian applications.” 
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U.S. Copper Supply 1953, 1954 and January 
(Bureau of Mines) 


In Short Tons 
Production: -—January——. 
Primary— 1953 1954 1954 1955 
Mine (recoverable) ............++. 926,448 836,251 74,687 82,744 
Smelter: 
Ter et ee 943,391 834,381 77,823 85,910 
POSES  swwobicececdechseetotuces 104,419 111,518 11,051 8,268 
TE. ke nde deenwnseuceoduduees 1,047,810 945,899 88,874 94,178 
Refinery 
PEED ccccccewcescevcecvéecesones 932,232 841,717 71,272 88,312 
OE cnc destedbercdnsebueinesen 360,885 370,202 24,269 28,841 
WOR sc whbeceacscncscecesenecs 1,293,117 1,211,919 95,541 117,153 
Secondary — Recovered as refined by 
primary and secondary plants . 212,745 205,979 16,611 17,327 
Imports of refined (a) ............ 274,776 215,047 14,257 (b) 
Bperts of selimed ....cccccccccecees 109,510 215,952 19,510 (b) 
Stocks at end: 
EE Wee as cee cquondmaed 49,000 25,000 61,000 26,100 
. MLS anc cucnbeeesséaseoeuees 223,000 189,000 217,000 185,000 
Consumption: 
New refined (apparent 
CUD vice ve cvsecesonsects 1,435,000 1,235,000 78,000 (b) 
Total refined: 
CRUE: GOD ccccvcccasdbesesebeces 1,494,215 1,251,398 97,044 122,373 


(a) Data include copper imported for immediate consumption plus material entering under 
bond. (b) Not yet available. (c) Includes estimate for chemical plants, foundries, and miscel- 


laneous plants. 





Tin Market in State of 
*‘Suspended Animation”’ 


London — During the last few weeks, 
the tin market has been comparatively 
steady, A. Strauss & Co. state in their 
latest review of the tin market. This 
suspended animation is due to the 
continuation of the delicate situation 
in the Far East, together with hesitancy 
on the part of those who have still to 
ratify the International Tin Agreement. 

With the improvement in sterling 
rates, switching operations in tin were 
on a much smaller scale and no longer 
appeared to be a disturbing influence. 

Meanwhile, the reluctance of member 
countries to ratify the agreement is 
difficult to understand. It may be that 
the governments are waiting for the 
announcement from the Senate Com- 
mittee as to whether or not the Texas 
City smelter will be reprieved. 

This committee must report before 
April 1 and most circles feel that in 
view of the recent deterioration in the 
international situation there is a good 
chance that the smelter will continue 
to operate. Moreover, a verdict one way 
or another on the smelter is assumed 
to carry with it a decision as to whether 
or not its output will be stockpiled, 
although this is not strictly within the 
terms of reference of the Senate Com- 
mittee which was set up to investigate 
the “essentiality” of the smelter, the 
tin merchants say. 


U.K. Tungsten Market 


London (Reuters)—British Govern- 
ment is again prepared to sell tungsten 
ore to U.K. consumers up to 25% of their 
requirements. It is further understood 
that the government is to review its 
policy toward the end of June to decide 
whether to continue selling ore from its 
stocks or again withdraw from the mar- 
ket. For prompt delivery ore from stock 
the government will presumably ask a 
premium of 10s per long ton. 


Although consumers are under no ob- 
ligation to buy from the government 
as they were under the old arrange- 
ment, it is felt that a number will take 
advantage of the offer which, in conse- 
quence, will correspondingly reduce the 
demand for shipment material, and thus 
depress prices. 

° 


ingot Brass Shipments 


Shipments of ingot brass and bronze 
by members of the Defense Council of 
the industry during 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
by months, in tons, follow: 





1953 1954 1955 

, eee 24,423 20,661 25,201 
February ...... 25,429 19,920 25,349 
Eee 28,256 23,653 ie 
 eeeneesads 25,044 24,746 
Bn déesenwenn 21,660 22,269 
Ge keotoceace 20,818 22,348 
Ml schisowaee 19,321 17,074 
BIS cacecces 20,156 21,684 
September ..... 21,463 22,464 
October ...... 22,280 24,080 
November ..... 21,860 23,061 
December ..... 20,541 21,273 

ee becoes 271,251 263,233 


Note: Totals represent in excess of 95% of 
the deliveries of the entire industry. 


Federated Casting Clinic 


Federated Metals Division of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. an- 
nounced it will hold a one-day casting 
clinic on April 13 at the University of 
Rochester, N.Y. Invitations for the 
clinic, the company’s third, are being 
mailed to foundrymen in the Syracuse, 
Binghamton, the Buffalo triangle and 
vicinity. Authorities in brass and alumi- 
num foundry procedures will conduct 
informal discussions. ; 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 34c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 38c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 
44%4c. Yellow, 29%4c and upward. 
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Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, March 22, 1955 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) . oee.se 
Flotation, GO% SINC... .cccccccsccseces 00 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a)$187.85 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Mar. 12, 1955, 
was 12.12 (U.S.) per lb., f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 

. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 

Piston alloy 29% @ 3l1c; No. 12 alloy 
29% @ 30%c; No. 13 alloy, max. .30 cop- 
per, 31 @ 32%ac. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 31% @ 
32%c; No. 2, 30% @ 31%c, No. 3, 29% 
@ Wec; No. 4, 2854 @ 29%c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 354%4c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 34c; light copper, 32c; 
refinery brass, 30c. 

. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 


No. 1 copper wire 3014@31 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 2914@30 
Light copper ........... 2712@28 
No. 1 composition 24@24\ 
Composition turnings ..... 2314@24 
Cocks and faucets......... 19@19 + 
ON SES Oe 154%42@16 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 16@1614 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 16@16}2 
Auto radiators, unsweated 19@194 
NM, GUE. 52 cecccscces 19@194 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 174%@18 
Rod emda, BEOSB... 0. cccees 18'2@19 
New soft brass clips....... 20%@21 
Cast aluminum, mixed..... 15@15\ 
Aluminum crankcases .... 15@15% 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 17%@18 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 14@1414 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 10@10% 
Zine die cast, mixed....... 3%@4 
Zine die cast, new 44@5 
 SinUacgadusecioes 5@5% 
New zinc clips + Ae 6@64 
Soft or hard lead........... 11%@12 
Battery plates ........... 6%@6% 
Babbitt mixed ............ 134%@14 
Linotype or stereotype... 1314%2@14 
EN Sa cdesecesccses 12@12' 
Solder joints close cut..... 17@17% 
Block tin pipe............. 70@71 
Autobearing babbitt ...... 42@43 
Monel clips, new.......... 27@28 
Mone! sheet, clean......... 27@28 
Nickel, rod ends........... 60 
Nickel, clippings ......... 60 








Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 














THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD > TIN 


Silver * Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead - Copper Anodes 
Solder * Metal Powders * Zinc Die Cast Alloy 
Selenium * Tellurium * Germanium 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 
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